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EASTERN ARMENIANS 
UNDER TSARIST RULE 


Ronald Grigor Suny 


Russian Annexations and the Armenians 


Fe nearly a century, from the 1730s until 1828, Eastern Armenia 
was once again dominated by the Persians. When the empire of the 
shahs was prosperous and ruled by men of ability, the Armenians and 
Muslims. who lived around Erevan, in Karabagh or Nakhichevan, were 
ruled directly by Persian officials, but at other times, when the Persian 
Empire was weak or under attack, the local Caucasian peoples enjoyed 
a modicum of autonomy or recognized the authority of the Georgian 
king, Erekle II (1744-1798). Many Armenians, among them wealthy 
businessmen and merchants, lived in Georgia itself, most of them in its 
capital, Tiflis (Tbilisi), and enjoyed the protection of the king. Because 
the Georgians were primarily a rural people, peasants and nobles living 
in the countryside, the overwhelming majority in the city of Tiflis was 
Armenian. This Armenian middle class was involved in small handicraft 
production, local trade, and the lucrative transit trade from Persia to 
Russia. The silks and other goods that flowed northward through the 
hands of Armenian middlemen were known to the Russians as 
armianskie tovary (Armenian goods), and the first prevalent image of 
Armenians in the Christian empire north of the Caucasus was that of the 
wily merchant. 
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Besides the important Armenian colony in Georgia, there were 
influential communities in Astrakhan at the mouth of the Volga, 
Armavir in the North Caucasus, Nor Nakhichevan near the Russian town 
of Rostov-on-Don, and in the Crimean towns of Karasubazar, Staryi 
Krym, and Theodosia (Feodosiia). Still farther away from the Armenian 
heartland were clusters of Armenians in Bessarabia, Lvov and other 
` parts of Poland, and in the Russian capitals, Moscow and St. Petersburg. 
Though these communities were only loosely connected with one an- 
other, most of them felt some allegiance to the Armenian Apostolic 
Church, headed by the catholicos in Echmiadzin, then still in Persian 
territory. Beginning in the eighteenth century, many Armenians in 
Georgia and in the peripheries of the Russian Empire looked northward 
to the Orthodox tsars for political protection. In 1763 the Armenians of 
Astrakhan received a special charter and were permitted to form the first 
Armenian Apostolic diocese in Russia. The empress Catherine II (1762- 
1796), eager to use the purported entrepreneurial talents of the Arme- 
nians, in 1779 invited Crimean Armenians to settle within her empire. 
The migrants founded Nor Nakhichevan and were given special tax 
privileges. When the Crimea was annexed to Russia in 1783 after one 
of the series of Russo-Turkish wars, those privileges were extended to 
Armenians on the peninsula. Long in contact with Italian and Greek 
traders, the Armenians of the Black Sea coast were among the most 
Westernized and cosmopolitan of their countrymen. In their enthusiasm 
for things European, many Crimean Armenians had abandoned the 
Armenian Church and embraced Catholicism. 

In 1801 Russia annexed the eastern Georgian kingdom (Kartli- 
Kakheti) and began a three-decade campaign to bring the rest of Trans- 
caucasia under its rule. From 1804 to 1813 Russia fought with Persia over 
Azerbaijan, and in 1806 the Caspian port of Baku was captured. Deter- 
mined to hold on to his Caucasian provinces, the shah appointed the loyal 
and able Hosein Quli Khan to become khan of Erevan (1807-1827). 
Hosein's efforts to improve relations with the Armenian Church, fortify 
Erevan, and develop the economy of the region won him support among 
the local population, the majority of which was Muslim. A Russian 
attempt to seize Erevan in 1808 failed, but in the Treaty of Gulistan, which 
ended the first Russo-Persian War (1804-1813), the Persians gave up 
territory in Karabagh, Shirvan, Daghestan, Talysh, Lori, Kuba, Sheki, 
Baku, and Ganja, as well as their claims to Eastern Georgia. Large 
Armenian populations came under Russian rule, but Erevan and 
Nakhichevan remained khanates within the Persian Empire. 
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3. RUSSIAN EXPANSION INTO CAUCASIA, 1774-1878 
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Relations between Armenians and Persians in the Erevan khanate 
soured after the Treaty of Gulistan, and several important Armenian 
leaders promoted a pro-Russian orientation. In 1814 the influential 
clergyman Nerses Ashtaraketsi left Echmiadzin to become archbishop 
of Tiflis, and there he engaged in agitation against the Persians. In 1822, 
Catholicos Eprem moved to Karabagh, already under Russian suzer- 
ainty. When a second Russo-Persian War (1826-1828) broke out, Nerses 
urged young Armenians to join the Russian military campaign against 
Persia and free their countrymen and homeland. Armenian volunteer 
brigades were formed. On October 1, 1827, Russian and Armenian 
forces under the overall command of General Ivan Paskevich took the 
fortress of Erevan, and on February 10, 1828, the Treaty of Turkmenchai 
ceded Erevan and Nakhichevan to the Russians. The border between 
Russia and Persia was established on the Araxes River, approximately 
where it has remained to the present time. 

When the Treaty of Adrianople ended the Russo-Turkish War of 
1828-1829, Russian conquests were supplemented by the Black Sea 
port of Poti and the towns of Akhalkalak and Akhaltsikh, but several 
regions in which Armenians lived (Kars, Ardahan, Bayazit, and 
Erzerum) were given up to the Turks. With the fighting over and the 
Russian hold over Transcaucasia secure, tens of thousands of Arme- 
nians living on the Turkish and Persian sides of the new border 
migrated into Russian territory, while Muslims left for Turkey and 
Persia. Before 1828 there had been approximately 87,000 Muslims and 
20,000 Armenians in Erevan khanate. After the migrations the number 
of Armenians reached 65,000 and the number of Muslims fell to just 
over 50,000, including about 10,000 Kurds. The city of Erevan still 
had a Muslim majority. Of its 11,400 citizens, more than 7,000 were 
Muslims and less than 4,000 were Armenians. Only later in the 
century, after population transfers following the Russo-Turkish War 
of 1877-1878, would the Armenians form a dominant majority in 
Erevan province, and not until the early twentieth century would 
Armenians constitute a majority in the provincial capital. Neverthe- 
less, the most important result of the Russian conquest of Transcauca- 
sia and the subsequent migrations was the formation of a compact 
Armenian majority on a small part of their historic homeland. It was 
to be here, in Eastern Armenia, that the future republics of Armenia— 
the independent Republic of Armenia (1918-1920), the Armenian 
Soviet Socialist Republic (1920-1991), and the “restored” Republic of 
Armenia (1991 to the present)—would be established. 
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Immediately after the conquest of Erevan, Armenians in Russia 
began generating ideas for an autonomous Armenian region, complete 
with its own flag and Armenian administrators. In St. Petersburg 
wealthy men, such as Khristofor Ekimovich Lazarev, and influential 
Russophiles, such as Alexandr Khudabashev and K. Argutinskii- 
Dolgorukii, worked out a plan for an autonomous Armenian principality 
under Russian protection. But the emperor Nicholas I (1825-1855) 
rejected such a notion and approved instead the formation of an Arme- 
nian district (Armianskaia Oblast’ in Russian, Haikakan Marz in Arme- 
nian) which would be run by Russian administrators. The Russian 
diplomat and writer Alexandr Griboedov complained to Paskevich 
about the bureaucratic and insensitive manner in which Russian gover- 
nance was imposed. 


We have taken the power from the beks and khans and in exchange 
we have given the people the confusion of alien laws. Our urban and 
city [officials] made no effort to adapt to local customs. . . . They 
judge by drawing things out and signing directives and decisions 
which the inhabitants obey, not by conviction, but as if 93 force. 
(Griboedov, 1953, pp. 614-38) 


Only in February 1830 was a Russified Armenian, Major-General 
Vasilii Bebutov, named commander (nachalnik) of the Armenian dis- 
trict. Ten years later the district was abolished altogether, and the 
Armenian areas became part of the Georgian-Imeretian province. An- 
other reorganization in 1849 resulted in the formation of Erevan prov- 
ince. Henceforth Armenia was to be governed just like any other part of 
the Russian Empire. 

Russian policy was aimed at integrating the ethnic borderlands into 
the bureaucratic absolutist system of Russian administration as fully as 
possible. Caucasia was generally treated as an area of military concern. 
Persia and Turkey were regarded as hostile powers through most of the - 
nineteenth century, and the mountain tribes of the North Caucasian 
mountains were not finally subdued until the 1860s. Most of the gover- 
nors of the Caucasus, understandably, were military men, and Russian 
rule was subordinated to overall strategic and foreign policy considera- 
tions. The principal advisors to the emperor were divided about whether 
Transcaucasia should simply be exploited as an economic colony or 
developed to enhance the welfare of the local peoples. Foreign Minister 
Count Karl Nesselrode favored developing trade through the region, a 
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process that he believed would have a “civilizing” effect on the Arme- 
nians and Georgians. But Minister of Finance Egor Kankrin argued that 
the territory could be left as an “Asian province, although better gov- 
erned" and treated as “our colony, which should bring the state rather 
significant profits from the products of southern climes" (Kazemzadeh, 
1974, p. 254). The colonialist view meant that the local development of 
industry and the near monopoly of trade in Armenian hands would be 
discouraged by the state. The imposition of tariffs hurt trade through the 
area in the 1830s, and little Russian investment occurred. 

The officials sent by the tsar to govern the peoples of Transcauca- 
sia were of two types—those who totally disregarded local traditions 
and customs, such as Paskevich and Baron Hahn, and tried to impose 
Russian laws on the non-Russian peoples; and those, such as 
Tsitsianov, Ermolov, and Baron Rozen, who believed in a gradual 
integration of the Caucasians into the centralized Russian system. In 
1844 Nicholas I appointed Count Mikhail Semenovich Vorontsov 
(1782-1856) to be the first viceroy (namestnik) of the Caucasus. During 
his stay in Transcaucasia (1845-1854), Vorontsov transformed the 
attitudes of Armenians and Georgians toward the Russian state, dis- 
pelled the resistance of Georgian nobles and Armenian businessmen to 
Russian officialdom, and provided new security with Russian arms. He 
encouraged economic development and tried to help Armenian mer- 
chants by having tariffs lowered and a free transit of European goods 
permitted through Transcaucasia. He declared the Armenian middle 
class of Tiflis to be “hereditary eminent citizens of the Russian Empire" 
(pochetnye grazhdane) and freed them from military recruitment, cer- 
tain taxes, and corporal punishment. This class of propertied Arme- 
nians, known to Georgians as the mokalakebi (city folk), emerged as 
the most influential social group in Transcaucasian towns, as a new 
capitalist-industrial environment began to take shape in Caucasia. 
Wealth, enterprise, and talent were the means to advancement, rather 
than noble birth, and these Armenian merchants and industrialists fared 
far better economically than the declining Georgian nobility who relied 
on their pedigree and peasant serfs for their welfare. Thanks to the 
innovations of Vorontsov and the developing economy of Transcauca- 
sia, the Armenian middle class dominated Tiflis and grew influential 
in other cities. By the middle of the nineteenth century, the prospering 
Armenian bourgeoisie had become loyal supporters of Russian rule. 
Many russified their names, sent their children to Russian schools, and 
tried to adopt the cultural patterns of the master nationality. 
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The most important imperial decision concerning the Armenians 
in the first half of the nineteenth century was the decree issued by 
Nicholas I in 1836 that governed relations of the tsarist government and 
the Armenian Church. The Polozhenie (Statute) excluded the church 
from political affairs and subordinated it to the ultimate power of the 
tsar, but at the same time the Armenian Apostolic Church was given 
considerable autonomy, in contrast to the Georgian Orthodox Church, 
which had lost its independence after the Russian annexation. The 
Polozhenie guaranteed the Armenian Church the security of its consid- 
erable properties, granted freedom of worship to Armenians, freed the 
clergy from taxation, and gave the power over Armenian religious 
schools to the church (though their curriculum had to be approved by 
the Holy Synod of the Russian Orthodox Church and communicated to 
the Ministry of the Interior). Echmiadzin was given primacy over the 
six dioceses of the Armenian Apostolic Church in Russia—Erevan, 
Georgia, Karabagh, Shirvan, Nakhichevan-Bessarabia, and 
Astrakhan—while preserving some autonomy for each locality. The 
catholicos was to be chosen by a national assembly of clergy and laymen, 
which would submit two names to the tsar, who would make the final 
choice. The new catholicos was then to swear an oath of allegiance to 
the Russian crown. To make sure of the church's obedience, a Russian 
procurator was to attend the Armenian Church's Synod as representative 
of the tsarist government. Rather than creating antagonism between 
church and state, the Polozhenie established a working relationship and 
cooperation. For nearly fifty years the state interfered minimally in 
Armenian affairs, perceiving little threat to its interests, and the church 
often used the policing powers of the state to enforce its decisions among 
the Armenian people. 


The Formation of National Awareness 


The consolidation of Russian rule over Eastern Armenians had a revo- 
lutionary impact on Armenian society. From isolated, discrete commu- 
nities with a loose allegiance to the national church as their spiritual 
authority, the Armenians of the Russian Empire now had a single state 
authority over them and closer association with the head of the national 
church, now living within the empire. The new social and political 
developments in Russia and Europe created a receptive environment for 
the work of a small number of Armenian intellectuals determined to 
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create a shared sense of nationality among their people. What is most 
often described as the national cultural awakening or the modern Arme- 
nian renaissance was, in fact, not a spontaneous release of a deep-seated 
Armenian spirit but the product of hard political and intellectual work 
by Armenian scholars, teachers, and political activists. 

Several characteristics of the Armenians in Russia worked against 
the development of a national communality: the territorial dispersion of 
the Armenians from Erevan to Tiflis, Moscow to Bessarabia, Astrakhan 
to the Crimea; the deep social differences between the more prosperous 
and better-educated urban middle class and the poor and benighted 
peasantry of the Transcaucasian villages; and the conflicting cultural 
and political aspirations of the young Armenian intelligentsia increas- 
ingly at odds with the traditional clerical authorities, 

The Russian conquests of Caucasia brought the peasantry of 
Eastern Armenia under the same state authority as the more westernized 
Armenians of Crimea and Nor Nakhichevan. Contacts were now possi- 
ble between the urban centers of Russia and the villages of Erevan 
province. In a real sense the coming of the Russians represented a 
“liberation” from centuries of Muslim dominance and the opening of 
channels to European enlightenment. But the positive aspects of 
Russia’s entry into Caucasian affairs were tempered by the kind of 
“civilization” that Russians brought with them—a mixture of militarism, 
autocracy, bureaucratic insensitivity to cultural specificity, and obscu- 
rantism that tried to limit the influence of European ideas. Russian rule, 
thus, had a contradictory effect on the Armenians. For many it opened 
roads to the West, taught new ways of thinking, and expanded the 
expectations of what the future could hold. But at the same time, the full 
power of the Russian state was directed to creating a conservative 
mentality, support for the status quo, and acceptance of Armenian 
subordination to Russian authority. 

Given the dispersion of the Armenians throughout Caucasia and 
Russia and the deep social divisions between peasants and city dwellers, 
unifying Russian Armenians on the basis of shared social interests or 
common territory was impossible. Either they would remain, as in 
centuries past, a loose religious community held together by their 
church, or they would come together on a new basis—common aware- 
ness of nationality and a belief that they shared interests. Building on 
the work of the scholar monks of the Catholic Armenian Mekhitarist 
order of Venice and Vienna, Armenian intellectuals, both in Russian 
cities and in Istanbul and Izmir, began to work out the notion of an 
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Armenian nation. Their concept of Armenia, one based on a secular 
sense of nationality rather than the traditional understanding of a reli- 
gious people, was an affront to the clerical leaders of the Armenians, 
and a bitter struggle was waged for several decades between those who 
were creating anew "imagined community" forthe Armenians and those 
who defended the hallowed concept of a Christian society. 

Before the nineteenth century almost all education for Armenians 
was in the hands of the church. The aim of such teaching was to train 
clerics for service and to preserve the literary monuments of classical 
Armenian culture. Caucasian Armenians, however, had no schools before 
the Russian annexations, and the first schools established by the govern- 
ment—a noble uchilishche (school) in 1802 and an Orthodox seminary in 
1816, both in Tiflis—were alien to most Armenians. Armenians had 
founded schools in Astrakhan (the Agababov school in 1810), in Nor 
Nakhichevan (1811), and in Moscow (the famous Lazarev Institute in 
1815), but not until 1813 did the energetic Nerses Ashtaraketsi open the 
Zharangavorats (seminary) in Echmiadzin. Ten years later he established 
the premier school for Armenians in Transcaucasia, the Nersisian Jemaran 
(academy), in Tiflis. These schools were the nuclei of a small network of 
places of learning in churches and homes, usually involving a single 
. dedicated teacher. By the end of 1836 Caucasian Armenians had twenty- 
one Armenian church schools (and 824 churches). l 

As education expanded, the church hierarchy attempted to keep 
learning within a strictly prescribed religious framework, but young 
priests and university-educated lay instructors, such as the writer 
Khachatur Abovian (1805-1848), worked to stretch the peripheries of 
education and introduce western literature, the latest science, and a 
demythologized history. Students were pulled in one direction by the 
rigid traditional instruction of most of the higher clergy and in another 
by the younger kahananer (married priests) and lay teachers. Typical 
of this first generation of “enlighteners” was Gabriel Kahana Patka- 
nian (1802-1889), the father of the patriotic poet Rafayel Patkanian 
(Kamar-Katipa) (1830-1892) and the teacher of the radical journalist 
and political activist Mikayel Nalbandian (1829-1866). Gabriel 
Patkanian had studied with his father, Serovbe, who in turn had been 
educated by the Mekhitarist fathers in Venice. Gabriel attempted to 
bring secular and Western subject matter into his teaching but came - 
up against powerful political and religious opposition. By order of the 
Catholicos Nerses V (1843-1857), he was dismissed from his school 
in Nor Nakhichevan and exiled to Georgia (1845). Even as Echmiadzin 
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imposed a uniform religious curriculum in its church schools through- 
out Russia, the number of schools continued to grow. In 1850 the first 
three-year elementary schools with instruction in Armenian were 
opened by the church in Transcaucasia. By 1860 there were twenty- 
nine such schools; by 1885, there were 270. But at the same time 
powerful bishops and the catholicos himself used their influence and 
even the Russian police to censor books and newspapers printed in 
Armenian and purge the schools of suspect teachers. 

The young men coming out of Armenian church schools and 
Russian state schools went on to university in Moscow, St. Petersburg, 
and Dorpat (now Tartu, Estonia), as well as in Europe (Heidelberg, 
Berlin, and Jena). Unlike their Armenian compatriots from Ottoman 
Turkey, who were much more likely to be trained in France and Italy 
and imbibe Mekhitarist influences, the Armenian intellectuals of Russia 
came under Russian and German teachings. Idealist philosophy and the 
accompanying idea of nationality as the soul of a people made a 
considerable impact on the thinking of these students. But like their 
contemporaries in Turkey, these intellectuals were vitally interested in 
the burning cultural issue of the day—the creation of a living Armenian 
literary language. Eastern Armenians spoke a dialect peppered with 
Georgian and Russian words, while Erevantsis, Karabaghtsis, and Cri- 
mean Armenians often had trouble understanding one another. Almost 
all books, as well as the first Armenian newspaper in Russia—Kovkas 
(Caucasus) (Tiflis, 1846-1847)—were printed in the classical Armenian 
language, grabar, used by the church. The Westernizing intellectuals 
with their commitment to spreading education and culture wanted to 
base the new standard literary language on one or another of the spoken 
dialects (ashkharhabar). The most powerful advocate of ashkharhabar 
was the teacher-writer Abovian, who in the early 1840s wrote the first 
novel in modern Eastern Armenian, using the Erevan dialect. This work, 
Verk Hayastani (Wounds of Armenia), was a patriotic attack on the 
effects of Russian rule on Armenia and did not spare the conservative 
clergy. The Russian censors removed a telling passage from the first 
. edition in 1858 where Abovian warned his reader: 


If you are Russian, speak Russian: if you are Turkish, speak Turkish. 
... The Armenian language has its own words. . .. And if you know 
your language, if you speak your language, the Russians will snatch 
the very bread from your hands. They will send you to Siberia. 


* 
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Prophetically Abovian had foreseen his own end. In 1848, the year of 
revolutions in Europe, the young writer disappeared. Some say he was 
killed by the tsarist authorities; others, also with little hard information, 
claim he was exiled to Siberia. 

An equally tragic fate befell another radical nationalist, 
Mikayel Nalbandian. After antagonizing church officials in Nor 
Nakhichevan, Nalbandian moved to Moscow where together with the 
scholar Stepanos Nazariants (1812-1879) he started a newspaper in 
ashkharhabar—Hiusisapail (Northern Lights) (1858-1864). Their 
aim was to provide a secular alterative to the largely clerical litera- 
ture available to Armenians. Nalbandian's credo was summed up in 
the foreword to his translation of Eugéne Sue's popular French 
novel, The Wandering Jew: 


We Armenians have lacked secular learning up to the present time; 
for better or worse, we have had and continue to have only religious 
learning. . . . The times have passed when the priests could reinforce 
whatever direction they chose by apportioning and weighing and 
measuring out the light of wisdom to the nation. The transformation 
of the world has been amazing, yet what is even more amazing is that 
there are still so many people who do not believe that this transfor- 
mation has taken place. (Nalbandian, 1940-1948, vol. 2, p. 65) 


Hiusisapail represented an anticlerical tendency among Armenian intel- 
lectuals, and the pro-church party struck back in the pages of Meghu 
Hayastani (The Bee of Armenia) and Masiats Aghavni (The Dove of 
Ararat). Nalbandian argued for a new conception of the Armenian 
nation, one based on the common people. For him Armenians were no 
longer to be thought of solely as a religious community but one based 
on the principle of nationality. Nationality could be created only by 
implanting consciousness in the common people. Such enlightenment 
would take place in the national schools, where the principal task would 
be to teach Armenians to speak their own language. He wrote: “The heart 
and soul of the nation can keep their quality and distinctiveness pure 
only by being fashioned under the influence of the national language. 
Whoever denies this truth denies his nationality” (Nalbandian, 1940- 
1948, vol. 1, p. 455). Women were to play an important role in the 
formation of national consciousness, not by leaving the home but by 
returning to traditional nurturing activities: 
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Armenian women! Today I am addressing you. National regeneration 
and salvation are only dreams if the domestic life of the nation has 
withered away. Mothers are to teach their children the national 
language. Mothers are to implant the seeds of nationality in their 
young hearts so carefully and intently that neither the freezing storm 
of the north nor the torrid climate of the south can wither the budding 
shoots. (Nalbandian, 1940-1948, vol. 1, pp. 456-57) 


By the early 1860s, Nalbandian had become a notorious figure, hated 
by the leadership of the church and under suspicion for subversive 
activities by the Russian police. After visiting the Russian radical 
thinkers Alexander Herzen and Nikolai Ogarev in London, Nalbandian 
was arrested on his return to Russia. His apartment was searched, and 
his “subversive” pamphlet on land reform—-Erkragortsutiune vorpes 
ughigh janabarh (Agriculture as the True Way)—was discovered. He 
died in exile in 1866. 

The imposition of Russian administration on Armenians scattered 
from Erevan to Moscow brought a divided and diverse people together 
under the same laws, taxes, and political authority. Economic develop- 
ment and the establishment of a network of schools made possible the 
emergence of a lay intelligentsia that was able to generate a new sense of 
Armenian nationality. This mid-century national awareness was at one 
and the same time the product of the intellectual revival that the Mekhitar- 
ist and Armenian Church fathers had begun, as well as a Westernized 
reaction to the traditional view of Armenians as a primarily religious 
community dominated by the church. Beginning with the kahanas of 
Gabriel Patkanian’s generation and proceeding with the university-trained 
scholars and writers such as Abovian and Nazariants, a secular intelligen- 
tsia was formed. It found its most outspoken representative in the bold, 
somewhat reckless, and ultimately victimized Nalbandian. By 1858 a 
secular and secularizing generation of Armenian intellectuals had arrived 
in Russia. That was the year of Hiusisapail and Verk Hayastani. Two 
hundred subscribers signed up in advance to receive the Moscow-based 
newspaper. Clearly there was a growing interest in western ideas, for a 
concerted challenge to the traditional leadership of church and commu- 
nity, and for a clearer identification of Armenians as a nationality. In the 
absence of a fixed territory where most Armenians lived or an Armenian 
state with the usual political institutions, the making of the modem 
Armenian nationality became the obligation and the major cultural 
achievement of the small but determined Armenian intelligentsia. 
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Economic and Social Developments 


The great social transformations of the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries that changed European life—the development of capitalist 
markets, the spread of industrial production, the move from villages to 
cities, and the increased activity of the lower and middle classes—had 
an enormous effect on the Armenian communities in Russia. In Tiflis, 
Moscow, and Baku especially, urban middle-class Armenians were 
among the pioneers in developing machine production of textiles, to- 
bacco processing, the oil industry, and long-distance trade. The great 
majority of Russian Armenians, however, remained on the land, and 
their customary way of life changed quite slowly. Commercial agricul- 
. tural production, particularly in cotton and wine grapes, came to the 
Ararat Valley late in the century, but most Armenian peasants in Erevan 
province continued to grow just enough to feed their families and pay 
off their obligations to their landlords and the state. Some of the poorest 
left the villages to enter the new working class in Baku, Batum, or Tiflis. 
Social differences between Armenians remained acute—they may even 
have grown greater in the century after the Russian conquests—but the 
new prosperity of the middle class gave Armenians increased power, 
influence, and visibility. It was not long before their very success created 
a bitter envy and hostility from competitors of other nationalities. | 

By mid-century there were about 565,000 Armenians in Caucasia. 
This number rose three-fold by 1917, to 1,783,000, in part because of 
natural growth, in part because of additional conquests (1877-1878) by 
Russia of Kars and other Ottoman districts inhabited by Armenians. 
Erevan province had a bare majority of Armenians by the second half 
of the century, and it remained economically backward. With only 11.2 
percent of its people living in towns in 1863, Erevan province had the 
lowest percentage of urban population of any province in European 
Russia. Less than 20 percent of the town dwellers were artisans or 
workers. More Muslims than Armenians lived in the towns of Erevan 
(6,900 to 5,800 in 1865), Ordubad, and Nakhichevan, but the garrison 
town of Alexandropol, the largest in the province, was overwhelmingly 
Armenian (14,733 Armenians to 461 Muslims), as was Novo-Bayazit. 
In general, Armenians tended to live in larger settlements than Muslims 
and dominated the urban population overall (27,000 to 15,000). 

Atthe time of the conquest of Eastern Armenia, the former Persian 
khanate was in desperate economic straits. Much of the region was 
depopulated, and even with the mass migrations of Muslims and 
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Armenians, hundreds of villages remained empty. Peasants made up 
almost 90 percent of the population of the Armianskaia Oblast’. Mer- 
chants and artisans accounted for about 6 percent. The upper class of 
landholders and the Muslim and Armenians clergy were freed from taxes 
and supported in their influential positions by the Russian state. In 
Persian times all land in the khanate had been held by the khan, with the 
nobles operating the estates and collecting the taxes from the peasants. 
But with the coming of the Russians the Muslim beks and khans and the 
Armenian meliks pressured the government to recognize them as fully 
empowered owners of private land. As part of his effort to secure the 
loyalty of the Caucasian elites, Viceroy Vorontsov convinced the gov- 
ernment to issue a new law (December 6, 1846) that gave the landlords 
hereditary tenure over the lands they had held at the time of annexation. 
The more informal and often arbitrary system of taxation and control 
over the peasants, which had been characteristic of the Persian Empire, 
was replaced by a more regulated system, not unlike that found in 
serf-owning Russia. 

To work the difficult terrain, peasants in Russian Armenia used 
the heavy gutan and the aror or jut (wooden plows with metal plow- 
shares), pulled by teams of six to ten animals with three or four people 
pushing and prodding. Households worked together in what was called 
haragashutiun (association). There was almost no fertilizing, and when 
land became exhausted it was left fallow or used as pasture for a few 
years. Productivity was low, and the rents to the landlords were paid not 
in money but in kind through the whole nineteenth century. Peasants 
worked for larger landowners, and those who lived in the mountainous 
regions, where the growing seasons started later and were shorter, spent 
many months in the valleys to earn more money. To further supplement 
their income, poor peasants either sent their women to work as domestic 
servants or sold handicraft products on local markets. The peasant 
household was a large economic unit, made up of several generations 
of relatives (gerdastan). At the head of a household, which might have 
as many as fifty members living under one roof, was the eldest male, 
father and grandfather to many of the younger members. Such large 
family units were necessary for survival, for the work and income of all 
its members were pooled to insure enough for all to eat. As conditions 
improved through the nineteenth century, the size of such households 
decreased, until as a rule a typical household consisted of parents with 
their married sons and small children; sons with grown children would 
soon form their own households. 
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Armenian peasants clearly divided the roles and the work of men 
and women. Field work was strictly masculine. Women did not plow, 
plant, or harvest; they were responsible, however, for the threshing of 
the grain. Men raised the sheep and goats and sheared them, but the 
women cleaned the wool and spun it into the thread that made up most 
of their clothing, carpets, and fabrics. All housework was organized by 
the tantikin, the oldest woman in the household, who ran a disciplined 
matriarchy inside the walls of her home. She had the power to choose 
brides for her sons, who in turn would enter the household as the lowly 
hars (bride) who was not even permitted to speak to the older men in 
the family. She was obligated to wash the feet of the men and of honored 
guests. While some women had great power and influence in family life, 
Armenian peasant society was dominated by men. All important deci- 
sions in the villages were made by the men, and even the terms used for 
relatives suggested the importance of the male line. Those related on the 
male line were called azgakan (literally, of the same kinship group, azg); 
those related on the female line were called barekam (literally, well- 
wisher, now the word used exclusively in Eastern Armenian for “rela- 
tive" and in western Armenian for "friend"). 

More than two-thirds of peasants in Erevan province lived on land | 
owned by the state; the rest lived on the lands of the beks, khans, and 
clergymen. The largest landowner among Armenians was the monastery 
of Echmiadzin. In the first half of the century Armenian and Muslim 
peasants increasingly came under the authority and control of their noble 
landlords, and their legal status approximated that of Russian serfs. But 
beginning in 1861 the Russian government began a long process of 
emancipating the landlord serfs, and on May 14, 1870, the peasant 
reform was extended to the Armenian and the Muslim provinces of 
Transcaucasia (Erevan, Baku, and Elisavetpol). As in 1846, all land was 
recognized as belonging legally to the nobles, but now the peasants were 
given the use of their plots in perpetuity, for which they were obligated 
to pay the landlord dues and had the right to buy their plots over time. 
Nobles kept one-third of their estates as their own, and the rest was 
distributed in small allotments to the peasants. Pastures, orchards, and 
vineyards remained with the lords, and peasants received such small 
holdings (some received nothing at all) that they were forced either to 
sell their petty properties or to rent additional lands at high prices. Very 
few peasants in Armenia were able to save enough money to buy their 
land from the nobles. Thus the Armenian and Muslim peasants of 
Eastern Armenia remained in a legal limbo called “temporary 
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obligation,” a kind of semiserfdom, which lasted until 1912. Personally 
free but economically dependent on the nobles, the 15 to 20 percent of 
the Armenian peasantry affected by the reform could neither buy their 
land nor leave it without great difficulty. Their fellow peasants on state 
lands also remained obligated, to the state, until 1901. 

Though it is difficult to generalize about the complex results of the 
tsarist attempts to “emancipate” the peasants, two conclusions are 
possible. First, the degree of freedom granted to the peasants in the 
prerevolutionary period was not particularly significant. Economic and 
social dependence undercut the legal rights granted by state decree. 
Second, the government failed in its attempts to improve the life of the 
peasantry because it was never willing to undermine or reduce signifi- 
cantly the power of the Muslim and Armenian elites. 

Agricultural output did increase in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century in Erevan province, though unevenly. In the early 1890s, 
Armenia suffered from the grain crisis that hit the rest of the Russian 
Empire, and grain had to be imported from central Russia into Trans- 
caucasia. From 1900 to 1913 grain production actually fell somewhat 
in Armenia. But at the same time new crops with commercial potential 
were being developed, most importantly cotton (which increased nine- 
fold between 1870 and 1900) and wine grapes. The success of vinicul- 
ture led to the creation of a successful wine and cognac industry. In 1887 
the entrepreneur Nerses Tairov built a large winery in Erevan, and three 
years later he added a cognac factory. The Georgian D. S. Sarajev and 
the Russian Shustov, who had plants throughout Russia and outlets in 
Europe, also entered the Armenian wine business. Shustov took over 
and improved Tairov’s plant and increased production twelve times. By 
1913 Armenia was producing 82 percent of all the cognac in Transcauca- 
sia and more than the rest of Russia together. 

There were few industrial enterprises in Erevan province. Arme- 
nians worked in copper mines and smelteries, in Alaverdi (Tiflis prov- 
ince) and Zangezur. The father and brother of Anastas Mikoyan, later 
president of the Soviet Union, worked in Alaverdi, and the young 
Mikoyan witnessed the brutal conditions in which the miners worked. 
Copper production grew in the late nineteenth century but suffered from 
the world industrial crisis of 1901 to 1903 when copper prices fell 19.7 
percent in three years. There was much improvement during the years 
of the Russo-Japanese War (1904-1905) when demand for copper was 
high, but the boom was soon followed by a depression. Only in 1913 
did the industry recover. By that year Armenia provided 12.5 percent of 
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the empire’s copper. The company that dominated Armenia’s copper 
industry, the Caucasian Industrial Metallurgical Society, was French- 
owned, and as in the cognac business Armenians played a minor role in 
the capitalist development of Russian Armenia. 

The Armenian bourgeoisie was far more important in the larger 
cities of Transcaucasia-Baku, and Tiflis. In the decades when capitalist 
industry spread south of the Caucasus mountains, Transcaucasia was 
marked by severely uneven development. The oil capital, Baku, was 
responsible for 90 percent of the wealth produced in the region. Tiflis 
accounted for only 4 percent, and Erevan for even less. Not surprisingly, 
then, the Armenian merchants who had dominated trade in Transcaucasia 
for centuries turned their attention in the nineteenth century to the new 
forms of industry that promised great profits—to textile manufacturing, 
tobacco processing, and oil. Among the earliest men to exploit the “black 
gold” of Baku were Armenians, including M. I. Mirzoev, who drilled the 
first successful well in 1871. By 1900 Armenians owned almost a third 
of the oil companies in the region, though foreign capitalists such as the 
Rothschilds and the Nobel brothers were challenging their dominance of 
the industry. As monopolies began taking over smaller companies in the 
early twentieth century, the Armenian-owned Mantashev company 
merged with several Russian companies to form one of the giants of the 
industry, the Russian General Oil Company. Until 1901 Baku was the 
leading oil center in the entire world, outproducing all the fields in the 
United States combined. In a few short decades oil had turned Baku into 
a capitalist city in a feudal land, a proletarian oasis surrounded by a peasant 
population. Armenians gravitated to the city, along with Russians, 
Azerbaijanis, and Persians, and formed a multinational workforce. The 
Muslims generally were given the least skilled and least well-paid jobs, 
while the Armenians and Russians tended to join the skilled workers and 
white-collar employees, At the bottom of society the workers gradually 
turned toward radical politics and made contact with the embryonic 
socialist movement. At the top the men of great property dominated the 
municipal government and allied with the tsarist authorities to maintain 
the order that permitted them to enjoy a life of extraordinary wealth and 
privilege. The social cleavages between the lower classes and the upper 
in Baku grew deeper, while at the same time ethnic differences kept the 
different religious communities apart. Ethnicity and religion reinforced 
some social distinctions. Christians usually fared better than Muslims, but 
on occasion, during strikes or political demonstrations, temporary alli- 
ances were formed by workers of different nationalities. 
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The most important Armenian community in the Russian Empire 
was in Tiflis, the seat of Caucasian government. Armenians made up the 
largest ethnic group in the town until the 1917 revolutions. In 1865 
approximately 31,000 of its 71,000 inhabitants were Armenjan, while 
only 15,000 were Georgian and 12,000 Russian. Increasingly Georgians 
from the countryside migrated into town. By 1897 the number of Geor- 
gians in Tiflis had risen by 158 percent, to over 38,000; Russians by 190 
percent, to 36,000; while the number of Armenians had risen by only 88 
percent, to 55,500. No longer a majority, merely a plurality, the Armenians 
of Tiflis were faced by a growing Georgian working class and an increas- 
ingly hostile Russian officialdom. Yet even as their demographic domi- 
nance in Tiflis declined, the Armenians continued to hold on to political 
and economic power in the city. The mayors of Tiflis were almost always 
Armenians, and the city council (duma), first elected by men of property 
in the 1870s, was dominated by rich Armenian merchants and industrial- 
ists. The wealthiest families—the Arzumanov, Avetisian, and Mantashev 
in the oil industry; the Adelkhanov in leather goods; the Tumaniants, 
Kevorkov, Avetisov, and Pitoev in commerce; the Egiazarov, Ter- 
Asaturov, Bozarjiants, and Enfiajiants in tobacco—made up a fraternity 
of entrepreneurs who worked together in a variety of joint-stock compa- 
nies to maintain the position of the local bourgeoisie in the face of Russian 
and foreign competition. 


From Consensus to Conflict 


Up to the 1880s Armenian aspirations and Russian state interests seemed 
to coincide. Although Armenian peasants had to endure landlords and 
state officials who perpetuated their inferior status and economic back- 
wardness, the Armenian middle class and many intellectuals believed — 
that their welfare was best served by working within the tsarist system. 
Russian protection made commerce possible; security for property 
provided an incentive for industry. Russian education and access to 
Europe seemed to promise a future of greater enlightenment and culture. 
During the Crimean War (1853-1856), when Russia stood alone against 
the Ottoman Empire and most of the European powers, Armenians in 
Russia supported the tsar against the Turks. Though Caucasian Arme- 
nians were not placed under any military obligation until 1887, during 
both the Crimean War and the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-1878 they 
formed volunteer units to fight against the enemy of the Russian state. 
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A Russian Armenian general, B. O. Bebutov, emerged as a hero of the 
Crimean War, as did the young officer, Mikhail Loris-Melikov (1826- 
1888). While Russian forces did poorly in the main theater of battle, 
Crimea, they fared much better on the Caucasus front. On November 
15/27 (Gregorian/Julian calendar), 1855, the Turks surrendered Kars, 
the major fortified town in eastern Anatolia and a town that centuries 
before had been the center of an Armenian kingdom. It was apparent to 
many Armenians that Russian arms were their best hope for bringing 
their compatriots in Turkey under a more modern, less repressive 
regime. Russia, however, was forced to cede Kars back to Turkey in the 
humiliating Treaty of Paris (1856). 

Two decades later when Russia and Turkey again went to war, 
Armenian generals once more participated in the fighting. General A. A. 
Gukasov led the Russian armies that occupied old Bayazit and Alashkert, 
where local Armenians joyfully greeted the Russian troops. Kars was 
taken once again, this time by General Hovhannes Lazarev, and Armenian 
volunteers fought alongside Russians in the battles for Ardahan and 
Erzerum. The Russian Armenian press praised Russia’s efforts to “liber- 
ate" the Armenians of Turkey, and a general consensus developed among 
educated Armenians that Armenia’s most effective ally was tsarist Russia. 
But for a second time Russia was humiliated diplomatically. After impos- 
ing conditions on Turkey in the Treaty of San Stefano that would have 
left Russian troops in Turkish Armenia until political reforms were 
implemented, Russia was compelled to pull its armies back. At the 
Congress of Berlin (1878) the European Powers, led by Great Britain, 
demanded that Russian troops be withdrawn from Turkish Armenia 
immediately. The Russo-Turkish border was redrawn, however, and Kars - 
and Ardahan were annexed to the Russian Empire. By this act over 
100,000 Armenians were added to the empire’s population. 

The Russo-Turkish War of 1877-1878 stimulated interest in the 
“Armenian Question” throughout Europe. Russia put itself forward as 
the true champion of the oppressed Turkish Armenians, but Britain 
was unwilling to see its ally Turkey fall under the influence of Russia 
or be progressively carved up by its imperialist rivals. Within Russia 
pro-Russian feelings ran high among Armenians, and in the last years 
of the reign of Alexander II (1855-1881) a zenith of Armeno-Russian 
collaboration was reached. When revolutionaries threatened the sta- 
bility of his empire, the emperor turned to the hero of the Russo- 
Turkish War, Count Loris-Melikov, to head the Russian government 
and establish order. Generally perceived as a liberal, at least in the 
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Russian context, Loris-Melikov was able to carry out a number of 
political reforms while simultaneously tracking down the radicals who 
opposed autocracy. But on the very day of his greatest triumph (March 
1, 1881), hours after the tsar signed a draft for a consultative assembly 
to advise the autocrat, Loris-Melikov suffered his greatest defeat. 
Populist terrorists threw a bomb at the emperor’s carriage and mortally 
wounded Alexander. Within a few weeks Loris-Melikov was dis- 
missed by the new tsar, Alexander III (1881-1894). The era of reform 
was over. An age of reaction began. 

In the last two decades of the nineteenth century, the Russian 
government turned against the Armenians, as state officials began to 
see them as a potential danger to the empire. The conflict between the 
tsar and his Armenian subjects had its origins in the long developmen- 
tal process that Armenians had undergone since 1801. The very 
success of middle-class Armenians in establishing themselves as the 
dominant class in urban Transcaucasia made them visible targets for 
the social and ethnic resentments of other nationalities and the Russian 
government. The powerful and ambitious merchants and industrialists 
who came to head the Russian-Armenian communities rivaled busi- 
nessmen from other nationalities, pushed aside the traditional Geor- 
gian nobility, and became an almost unchallengeable political and 
economic force in the major cities of Caucasia. At the same time, both 
in Russia and Turkey, a well-educated Westernized intelligentsia, 
often the children of the bourgeoisie, had formulated a sense of 
nationality and promoted the teaching of the Armenian language and 
the national cultural heritage. These developments had occurred ear- 
lier and more rapidly among Armenians than among Georgians, 
Azerbaijanis, or Ottoman Turks. Social and cultural differences be- 
tween Armenians and their neighbors became more apparent during 
the nineteenth century, as each national intelligentsia emphasized the 
distinctiveness of its people. Once Armenians became a subject of 
international concern, they appeared to the conservative governments 
of the Russian and Ottoman empires to be a subversive force, a 
disruptive element aiming to set up a separate state of its own. 

The Russian government had long been interested in increasing 
the strength, unity, and uniformity of its vast realm. Laws and regula- 
tions had been issued to improve the central administration’s control 
over the peripheries of the empire. To the national minorities this 
process was seen negatively as Russification (obrusenie), and the 
leaders of ethnic communities resisted to the best of their ability the 
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whittling away of their privileges and local powers. The government, 
on the other hand, believed that the elimination of different legal 
systems and enclaves of local autonomy was essential for Russia’s 
ability to govern itself effectively and defend itself from foreign 
threats. Three separate processes can be understood (and are often 
confused) within the concept of Russification. First, there was the 
phenomenon of spontaneous Russification, the more or less evolution- 
ary acculturation or assimilation of non-Russians into the Russian- 
speaking cultural community. Many Armenians in the tolerant years 
of Alexander II had adopted Russian endings for their names, sent their 
children to Russian schools, and taken on mannerisms of their Russian 
overlords. Second, there was administrative Russification, the intro- 
duction of Russian institutions, laws, and bureaucratic practices in the 
ethnic areas. The entire first two-thirds of the nineteenth century had 
witnessed the steady replacement of Georgian and Armenian laws and 
customs by the norms of Russian bureaucratic absolutism. Third, there 
was cultural and linguistic Russification, the imposition of Russian 
language, culture, even religion, on non-Russians. Though spontane- 
ous and administrative Russification had been part of Armenian life 
in Russia since 1800, forced cultural and linguistic Russification was 
not attempted until the reign of Alexander III. 

The tsar was personally very nationalistic. A fervent anti-Semite, 
he also loathed the Poles, whom he considered disloyal, and listened 
attentively to those of his advisors who preached a chauvinistic vision 
of “Russian principles, Russian strength, Russian people.” Russian 
was to be the state language, and the teaching of other languages was 
to be curtailed. Although this policy of cultural and linguistic Russi- 
fication was applied neither consistently by the central government 
nor with conviction by local authorities, the periodic, fitful im- 
plementation of laws aimed against the ethnic minorities created in 
their wake a powerful opposition to autocracy. Ironically, the very 
policy of forced cultural Russification resulted in a stronger identifi- 
cation with one’s own nationality. 

Russification efforts began in earnest in 1885, first in the Baltic- 
region and in Poland, and then in Transcaucasia. The zealous governor 
of the Caucasus, Prince A. M. Dondukov-Korsakov (1820-1893), or- 
dered all Armenian parish schools closed and their replacement by 
Russian schools. The Caucasian authorities believed that nationalism 
and a revolutionary spirit, “patriotism and populism,” were rampant 
among Armenian students and had to be eradicated. Five hundred 
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schools, attended by 20,000 pupils and employing 900 teachers, were 
shut down. Almost immediately the Armenians organized secret 
schools. A year later the government decided to reopen the Armenian 
schools, but their staffs were purged and stricter state surveillance over 
teachers was established. This unilateral abrogation of the Polozhenie 
of 1836 and the callous treatment of the educational system run by the 
church had a galvanizing effect on the Russian Armenian communities. 
The Russophilia prevalent among Armenians rapidly eroded. Elements 
within the church grew more hostile to the Russian state, and the young 
Armenian intellectuals emerged from the school crisis more nationalist 
and more radical. Within a few years many of the veterans of this 
struggle would become involved in the formation of the first Armenian 
revolutionary organizations within Russia. 

Although Armenians did not turn to revolutionary activity in any 
significant numbers until the very end of the nineteenth century, the 
intellectual influences of the first generation of Armenian “en- 
lighteners,” with their emphasis on Western learning and the idea of the 
nation, had led many young Armenians to question the principles of the 
traditional order. Reason and science were considered preferable to faith 
and obedience to custom. Nationality seemed a more compelling prin- 
ciple on which to build a state than loyalty to a foreign dynasty. Though 
there were grave risks in questioning the religious and political author- 
` ities in Russia, some committed individuals were prepared to follow the 
examples of Russian radicals, such as Alexander Herzen or Nikolai 
Chernyshevkii, or Armenian martyrs to the cause of liberation, such as 
Mikayel Nalbandian. In April 1869 a group of enthusiasts in Al- 
exandropol formed the first circle dedicated to Armenian liberation in 
the Russian Empire, the so-called Barenpatak Enkerutiun (Society of 
the Noble Aim). Nothing came of this short-lived society, nor of the 
efforts of the unfortunate Tigran Navasardiants, who in 1879 was 
arrested for distributing portraits of Nalbandian. 

In the 1870s and 1880s the most influential tendency among 
educated Armenians was not revolutionary politics but the liberalism 
represented by the newspaper Mshak (Tiller). Edited for twenty years 
(1872-1892) by the popular and influential Grigor Artsruni (1845- 
1892), Mshak promoted a pro-Russian attitude among Armenians, 
advocated economic development along capitalist lines, and polemi- 
cized against the newly fashionable doctrines of socialism. Reform 
rather than revolution was the preferred way to improve Armenian life 
in Russia. While Russian radical youth turned to peasant socialism 
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(populism, or narodnichestvo), their Armenian contemporaries for the 
most part remained liberal and nationalist. But some young Arme- 
nians, inspired by the romantic nationalism found in the novels of Raffi 
(Hakob Melik-Hakobian) (1832-1888), began to search for new ways 
to serve their people. 

When the initial European interest in the plight of Turkish Arme- 
nians began to die down, a small number of young Armenians in the 
Caucasus decided to adopt the Russian populists’ notion of “going to 
the people.” They called for “going to the homeland” (depi erkir). For 
Russian Armenians the turn to revolutionary struggle was actually a 
commitment to the liberation of Armenians in Turkey, not of those in 
Russia. This led in the 1880s and 1890s to an organizational separation 
of radical Armenians from Russian and Georgian revolutionaries. 
Whereas the Armenians were nationalists and were willing to fight alone 
against their Turkish enemies, the Russians and Georgians were more 
often socialists and revolved to join in a multinational effort against 
Russian autocracy. 

The closing of the Armenian schools in 1885 mobilized large 
numbers of students into the nationalist movement. Stirred by the 
government’s provocative act, the young Armenian populist, 
Kristapor Mikayelian, issued a leaflet addressed to his “Brother and 
Sister Armenians”: 


Our schools are for us as sacred as the holy temple; from our glorious 
past we have been left two holy things—the national church and the 
national schools. These two holy things, having preserved our lan- 
guage, have preserved us as a nation... . Our schools are being closed 
with the help of bayonets. Let each Armenian family become its own 
separate Armenian school. Victory will be ours. (Arkomed, 1929, 
pp. 51-66) 


A number of Caucasian radicals traveled in 1886 to Geneva and 
there drew up a program for a new party. The following year the six 
revolutionaries formally established the party, and in November 1887 
the first issue of its newspaper, Hnchak (Bell), appeared. Socialist but 
not specifically Marxist, the Hnchak party was led by the charismatic 
Avetis Nazarbekian and his wife, Maro Vardanian. Their goal was an 
independent, socialist Armenia; their means was armed struggle. 

Meanwhile in Transcaucasia other Armenian young people were 
forming their own revolutionary organization. Mikayelian and his 
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friends founded Eritasard Hayastan (Young Armenia) and began organ- 
izing other revolutionary circles in Turkey and Persia. The Hnchaks and 
the Caucasian radicals tried to create a common organization, but the 
Tiflis circle was not socialist enough for the Hnchaks. In 1890 the Hai 
Heghapokhakanneri Dashnaktsutiun (Armenian Revolutionaries’ Fed- 
eration) was founded in Tiflis. At first the more strictly socialist Hnchaks 
were the more active of the two parties. But by the mid-1890s the 
Hnchaks were split between radicals and moderates, and the Dashnaks 
became the more influential Armenian political party, a position they 
never relinquished. 

From its inception, the Dashnaktsutiun subordinated the social 
question to the national. Concerned that Armenian survival was at stake 
if some action was not taken soon, their first declaration rang with such 
phrases as "this is not the time to wait." The Dashnak manifesto called 
on the whole nation, young and old, rich and poor, even the clergy, to 
unite in the fight for national liberation (“Manifest H. H. Dashnaktsu- 
tian," 1958, p. 1). The Dashnaks did not see themselves as the represen- 
tatives of any single group or class but as the revolutionary vanguard of 
the entire nation. As a coalition of socialists and nonsocialist national- 
ists, the Dashnaks were prepared to subordinate the struggle against 
Russian autocracy to the most immediate task—the defense and eventual 
liberation of the Armenians of Turkey. 

For the Russian government, the appearance of an Armenian 
revolutionary movement was the fulfillment of its expectations about 
Armenian subversion and separatism. The Russian police believed that 
"the idea of revolution has penetrated all the classes of Armenian 
society, those that have much wealth and those that have nothing" (Ter 
Minassian, 1973). Even the Catholicos of All Armenians was suspect. 
No longer was the tsarist regime interested in supporting the Arme- 
nians against the Ottoman Empire. When in 1890 an ill-equipped army 
of Armenians, led by Sargis Gugunian, crossed the frontier into 
Turkey, the tsarist forces pursued and arrested them. The Russian 
police intercepted collections of money in support of the liberation 
movement in Turkey. The Armenophobe governor of the Caucasus, 
Prince Grigorii Golitsyn (1838-1907), launched a campaign against 
Armenian educational and charitable institutions. Censors prohibited 
the use of the words “Armenian people" or “Armenian nation." The 
government encouraged anti-Armenian journalists, such as the noto- 
rious chauvinist Vasilii Velichko. Leading Georgian poets took up 
their pens to draw vicious portraits of Armenians. Fears of revolution- 
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aries were combined with fears of foreigners and hatred of the bour- 
geoisie into a single murky image of the Armenians as a pariah nation 
isolated within the Russian Empire. 


Armenian Society and the Crisis of Tsarism 


At the turn of the century there were more than 1,243,000 Armenians 
living in the Caucasus. Almost half of them, 506,000, lived in the 
backward, nonindustrial province of Erevan. These Armenians, the least 
transformed by the profound social and economic developments of the 
nineteenth century, were still largely peasants, still largely unconcerned 
about the great political issues of the time. Their compatriots in other 
parts of Transcaucasia and Russia had been far more affected by the 
capitalist industrialization that had begun intensively in Russia in the 
1880s. By 1897 there were approximately 30,000 Armenian wage 
workers in Transcaucasia, most of them employed in the oil industry of 
Baku and the factories and workshops of Tiflis and Batum. Almost 
completely unprotected by the law or by trade unions (which were illegal 
until 1906), these workers occasionally joined their comrades from other 
nationalities in strikes or demonstrations, but until the late 1890s one 
could not speak of any kind of organized labor movement in Transcauca- 
sia. Within a few years, however, labor discontent combined with 
nationalist anger to create a massive Armenian opposition to the Russian 
autocracy, a movement that included not only the urban workers and 
intellectuals but the peasants of Erevan province as well. 

The years 1901 to 1903 were a time of a worldwide industrial 
depression, and the effects of economic slowdown were felt in Trans- 
caucasia. The ill-organized workers of southern Russia, Baku, Tiflis, 
and Batum engaged in a rising number of strikes in those years, respond- 
ing to the agitation by Marxist revolutionaries. Georgian and Russian 
workers joined the young Social Democratic propaganda circles and 
unions, but Armenians were more reluctant to give themselves to the - 
multinational class struggle against capitalism and autocracy. The lead- 
ing Armenian radicals, the Dashnaks, discouraged Armenian workers 
from participating in strikes and directed all efforts toward the struggle 
in Turkey. The Hnchaks spent more time organizing workers, but their 
primary goal also was liberation of Ottoman Armenia. Some young 
intellectuals, among them Stepan Shahumian, Arshak Zurabian, and 
Bogdan Knuniants, threw in their lot with the Georgian and Russian 
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Marxists and joined the newly formed Russian Social Democratic _ 
Workers’ Party (RSDRP). But they constantly met frustration as they 
tried to interest Armenian workers in the all-nation struggle against 
autocracy. l 

Suddenly the tsarist government itself provoked the great major- 
ity of the Russian Armenian community to abandon its passivity and 
support the revolutionary movement. On June 12, 1903, Tsar Nicholas 
II (1894-1917) ordered the confisċation of Armenian Church proper- 
ties by the state. This violation of the Polozhenie of 1836 was moti- 
vated by the government’s belief that the Armenian Church was 
instigating separatism and Russophobia among Armenians. But the 
effect of the tsar’s decree was to create precisely the kind of revolu- 
tionary sympathies that the government sought to prevent. Armenians 
of all classes marched in solemn processions to protest the confisca- 
tion. Demonstrations turned violent. Rocks were thrown. Shots fired. 
People were wounded and killed. Catholicos Mkrtich I (1892-1906, 
known as Khrimian Hairik), refused to accept the new law. Insurrec- 
tion broke out in Baku, coinciding with economic strikes by workers 
throughout Caucasia. In October Hnchaks wounded the governor-gen- 
eral of the Caucasus, Prince Golitsyn. Tsarist officials reported to their 
superiors that a revolutionary situation had been created in Trans- 
caucasia. As Armenians of all political persuasions turned against the 
Russian government, the Dashnaktsutiun decided to take upon itself 
the self-defense of Caucasian Armenians. For the first time the major 
Armenian political party devoted a significant portion of its manpower 
to the fight in Russia. Workers were now prompted to join in strikes 
and demonstrations. Terror was directed at tsarist officials who were 
considered anti-Armenian. 

At the same time that Armenian revolutionary activity increased, 
a general revolutionary crisis shook the tsarist empire. On January 9, 
1905, the soldiers of the tsar fired on a peaceful demonstration of 
workers in St. Petersburg, killing dozens. “Bloody Sunday,” as that 
event was thereafter known, precipitated a year of violence—mutinies, 
general strikes, and peasant uprisings. In Baku, Armenians and 
Azerbaijanis fought each other in the streets, both sides massacring the 
innocent and helpless. With the tsarist order in Caucasia in danger of 
collapse, Nicholas II responded to the urgings of his more liberal 
advisors and decided to make concessions to the opposition. He ap- 
pointed a new viceroy of the Caucasus, Count Illarion I. Vorontsov- 
Dashkov (1837-1916), a man considered a friend of the Armenians. On 
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August 1, 1905, the Council of Ministers repealed the act confiscating 
Armenian Church properties. And on October 17 Nicholas issued a 
manifesto promising all the people of the empire civil rights and the 
establishment of a representative legislature, the Duma. 

The last twelve years of the tsarist regime (1905-1917) may be 
viewed as a constitutional experiment that ultimately failed. The tsar had 
been forced to limit his absolute powers, but he remained unwilling to 
make the deep political and social reforms demanded by the liberal and 
radical elements in Russia. The First State Duma was elected in 1906. 
Four Armenians—Khristafor Bagaturov, Artem Aivazov, Kegham Ter- 
Petrosiants, and Levon Tumaniants—were among the deputies elected 
from Transcaucasia. Since the Dashnaks, Hnchaks, and many Marxists 
had boycotted the elections, those selected were close to the liberal 
Constitutional Democratic (Kadet) Party. Confrontation rather than 
cooperation marked the Duma's brief existence. The tsar soon dismissed 
the legislature and called for new elections. But the Second State Duma, 
which met in 1907, was even more radical than the first. This time 
Dashnaks and Social Democrats fully participated in the elections. Five 
Armenians—Stepan Ter-Avetikiants, Hovhannes Saghatelian, Sirakan 
Tigranian, Hovsep Atabekian, and Arshak Zurabian—were in the Cau- 
casian delegation, On June 3, 1907, the tsar dismissed the Duma and in 
a political coup d’etat changed the electoral law to favor the rich and the 
noble who tended to support the monarchy. 

The new law allowed only one representative from the Armenian 
community in Transcaucasia. Hovhannes Saghatelian, a Dashnak, was 
elected both to the Third State Duma (1907) and the Fourth (1912). 
Despite persecution by the government, the Dashnaktsutiun remained 
the most influential party among Russian Armenians. Their organiza- 
tions lost members after 1907, and their newspapers were subjected to 
interference from the authorities. Hundreds of Dashnaks were put on 
trial in 1912, but the skillful defense by renowned lawyers such as 
Alexandr Kerenskii (later prime minister of Russia in 1917) and Pavel 
Miliukov (foreign minister in 1917) resulted in light sentences and 
acquittals for many. Forced into a semilegal existence, the Dashnaks 
nevertheless maintained much of their authority in the eyes of the 
peasants and workers. | 

The Armenian middle class, on the other hand, gradually aban- 
doned its support for the revolutionaries and made its peace with tsarism. 
Enough avenues for political participation on the local level (the city 
dumas) and self-expression (in the press) were open to encourage 
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acquiescence with the Russian political system. Vorontsov-Dashkov 
worked to convince the government that the Armenians were a loyal 
people who deserved to be supported, particularly when Russia was 
concemed about its traditional enemy, the Ottoman Empire. Fearing 
German influence in Turkey, Nicholas and his foreign minister, Sergei 
Sazonov, responded positively to a petition from Catholicos Gevorg V 
(1911-1930) for reforms in Turkish Armenia. Negotiations among the 
Great Powers resulted in a reform act signed by the Russians and the 
Turks on February 8, 1914. Eastern Anatolia was to be divided into two 
large provinces over each of which would be appointed a foreign 
inspector-general. Just as the mechanisms for supervised reform were 
being put into place, war broke out in Europe. Within months Turkey 
and Russia were in the final struggle that would bring down both the 
Ottoman and the Romanov empires. 

Shortly after the outbreak of hostilities between Germany and 
Russia in August 1914, Vorontsov-Dashkov met with leading Arme- 
nians in Tiflis to urge the creation of volunteer units to fight with the 
Russian army. The catholicos, the mayor of Tiflis, Alexandre Khatisian, 
and many other Russian Armenian leaders enthusiastically embraced 
the Russian offer, Eventually 150,000 Armenians would serve with the 
regular Russian troops. The catholicos met with the emperor and de- 
clared that the salvation of Armenia was dependent on Russia. The tsar 
assured the holy father that “a most brilliant future awaits the Arme- 
nians” (Khatissian, 1950, p. 87). 

Nicholas, however, was soon in no position to fulfill his promises 
to the Armenians. After initial victories in the war with Turkey, most of 
Ottoman Armenia was liberated by the Russian army. But the Russian 
advances and the evident Armenian enthusiasm for the tsar’s armies 
were the final incentives for the Young Turk government in Istanbul to 
begin massive deportations and massacres of its own Armenian subjects. 
The death marches of 1915 emptied Turkish Armenia of its Christian 
population. A second major advance by the Russian army, in 1916, 
found few Armenians to greet the victorious troops. The dream of an 
“Armenia without Armenians” proposed by some Russian nationalists 
was now à real possibility. 

The Russian war effort, for all its successes in the Caucasus and 
Anatolia, was disastrous on the Western Front. The losses to the Ger- 
mans created severe economic dislocations in the rear and great discon- 
tent in the population. In the winter of 1916-1917 food shortages 
increased the hostility that many workers and soldiers held toward the 
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royal government. In late February 1917 women in Petrograd marched 
into the streets demanding bread. They were joined by factory workers, 
and from these modest beginnings a movement swelled that soon 
brought down the 300-year-old Romanov dynasty. Transcaucasia 
greeted the February Revolution with joy, and Armenians anticipated 
that the new Russian regime would make good on the promises left 
unfulfilled by the deposed tsar. 

The history of Armenians in Russia was the story of both prog- 
ress and persecution, of profound social and political transformation 
and of cultural and linguistic rejuvenation. Russification had been 
attempted but had failed. After more than a century under the Russian 
Empire, the Armenians emerged more nationally aware, more self- 
conscious, and more able to defend themselves. From a dispersed and 
divided community they had created national institutions alongside 
their ancient church to promote their interests as a people. Political 
parties, schools, newspapers, as well as a considerable amount of 
economic power, made the Armenians of Russia a force to be reckoned 
with by the Russian government. Although only one of the crucibles 
in which the Armenian revival had taken shape, the Russian Armenian 
community would become the major Armenian community to survive 
intact the Great War, the genocide of Turkish Armenians, and the 
Russian revolutions. Eastern Armenia, not the central districts of the 
Armenian plateau, would provide that part of the homeland on which 
an independent, a Soviet, and then again an independent republic of 
Armenia would be built. E 
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